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The  Protestant  world  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  dawning 
of  a controversial  new  light,  which  prompted  various  assaults  upon  the 
standard  formulations  of  belief  drawn  up  by  scholastic  Calvinists  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  Brian  Young,  one  of  the  leading  historians  of 
Enlightenment  theology,  has  remarked,  “The  question  of 
nonsubscription  to  what  were  increasingly  considered  to  be  merely 
man-made  formulae  for  religious  orthodoxy  became  a matter  of 
considerable  moment  for  European  Protestants  during  the  eighteenth 
century”.  According  to  Young,  the  campaigns  waged  on  this  score  in 
England,  Ireland,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  “an  act 
of  intellectual  independence  congruent  with  Enlightenment  notions  of 
reason,  toleration  and  the  rights  of  individual  judgement  which 
acquired  international  resonance  as  the  century  wore  on”.1 

Ironically,  the  Calvinist  citadel  of  Geneva  was  among  the  first  to 
feel  the  full  blast  of  the  new  hostility  to  Reformed  dogmatics.  In  1706 
Jean-Alphonse  Turretini  (1671-1737),  the  professor  of  theology  at 
Geneva,  began  a successful  campaign  to  abolish  the  requirement  that 
clergy  subscribe  the  Formula  consensus  Helvetica  of  1675.  This  Swiss 
equivalent  of  the  Westminster  Confession  with  its  emphases  upon 
Biblical  inspiration  and  predestination  Turretini  denounced  as  a type  of 
“inquisition”.  Turretini  was  supported  in  the  wider  community  of  Swiss 
Calvinism  by  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basel  and  Jean  Frederick  Ostervald 
of  Neuchatel.  Over  the  course  of  the  eighteenth-century  the 
confessional  demands  made  upon  Genevan  clerics  were  progressively 
watered  down.  By  1728,  observed  one  commentator,  only  half  a dozen 
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out  of  Geneva’s  thirty-three  students  of  theology  were  orthodox 
Calvinists.2 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster  was  split 
over  the  terms  of  clerical  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  a requirement  introduced  in  1705  in  response  to  the  trial  of  the 
Dublin  preacher  Thomas  Emlyn  on  charges  of  Arianism  in  1703.  Out  of 
the  Belfast  Society,  a group  of  ministers  supportive  of  free  theological 
inquiry,  there  emerged  a movement  opposed  to  clerical  subscription  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1720  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
passed  a “Pacific  Act”  under  whose  terms  ministerial  candidates  could 
qualify  the  terms  of  their  subscription  to  passages  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  about  which  they  entertained  doubts.  However,  in  1721  a 
further  dispute  broke  out  when  ministers  were  urged  to  make  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 
The  Non-Subscribers  argued  that  the  Synod  had  no  authority  to  impose 
this  additional  requirement,  an  infringement  on  the  Protestant  liberty  of 
conscience;  though  they  themselves  did  not  stake  out  an  Arian  position 
on  the  Son’s  emanation  from  the  Father.  The  controversy  rumbled  on, 
and  in  1725  the  Non-Subscribers  were  grouped  separately  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  which  in  1726  was  expelled  from  “juridical 
communion”  with  the  rest  of  the  Synod.3 

This  issue  was  revisited  across  the  Atlantic  among  the  Scots,  Scots- 
Irish  and  English  Presbyterians  of  the  Middle  Colonies  where  in  1717 
concerned  defenders  of  orthodoxy  began  a campaign  to  strengthen 
discipline  through  the  introduction  of  clerical  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession.  Thereafter  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  to 
be  riven  by  tensions  between  defensive  anti-subscriptionists  led  by 
Jonathan  Dickinson  and  the  pro-subscriptionists.  Eventually  in  1729  - 
after  a vociferous  debate  — the  Synod  passed  an  act  requiring 
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subscription,  though  making  some  allowances  for  conscientious 
scruples  on  some  minor  inessentials.  Far  from  settling  the  matter  the 
question  of  subscription  was  one  of  the  controversies  - along  with 
disputes  over  ecclesiastical  polity,  itinerancy,  the  education  of  the 
ministry,  and,  above  all,  the  religious  revivalism  of  the  Great 
Awakening  - which  led  to  the  alienation  of  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Although  some 
moderate  Old  Side  anti-subscriptionists  under  Dickinson  remained 
within  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  failure  of  a compromise  measure 
of  reconcilation  in  1745,  led  to  the  the  emergence  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  embracing  both  New  Light  evangelicals  and  Dickinson’s  anti- 
subscriptionists.  Only  in  1758  did  the  two  synods  reunite.4 

English  Dissent  was  also  riven  by  controversy.  The  Salter’s  Hall 
conference  of  February  1719  was  convened  in  London  to  settle  a 
dispute  which  had  emerged  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  regarding  the  indifference  of  James  Pierce,  an 
Exeter  minister,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  At  the  conference  a 
proposal  that  ministers  should  be  required  to  subscribe  to  the  first  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  questions  of  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  regarding  the  Trinity  was  narrowly  defeated,  and  led  to  a rift 
between  Subscribers  and  Non-Subscribers,  with  the  latter  group  being 
predominantly  Presbyterian.  The  Non-Subscribers  distanced  themselves 
from  the  smear  that  their  principles  were  a cover  for  Arianism,  pointing 
instead  to  the  fundamental  Protestant  principle  that  the  Bible  was  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
main  body  of  English  Presbyterianism  - and  the  dissenting  academies 
which  trained  its  ministers  - drifted  steadily  towards  Unitarianism.  In 
1753  the  Exeter  assembly,  which  had  rejected  the  liberal 
recommendations  of  the  Salters’  Hall  meeting,  now  decided  to  drop  its 
Trinitarian  test  on  ordination  candidates.  Inevitably,  Calvinism  had  also 
came  under  assault.  Indeed,  Arminian  deviation  and  the  Baxterian 
Middle  Way  were  viewed  by  orthodox  critics  as  staging  posts  on  the 
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way  to  full-blown  Arian  and  Socinian  heterodoxy.  In  1740  John  Taylor 
(1694-1761),  an  English  Dissenting  divine  and  former  student  of 
Thomas  Dixon’s  liberal  academy  at  Bolton,  published  an  influential 
anti-Calvinist  work,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  whose  title 
acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  Samuel  Clarke’s  Arian  classic,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1712).  In  1757  Taylor  became  the 
first  head  of  the  new  Warrington  Academy,  an  extremely  liberal  body 
which,  welcoming  Joseph  Priestley  onto  its  staff  in  1761,  epitomised 
the  further  dilution  of  English  Presbyterianism  during  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  into  an  undogmatic  rational  dissent.5 

The  question  of  subscription  also  disturbed  the  Church  of  England 
itself  between  the  late  1750s  and  the  1770s.  The  argument  against 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  issued  from  the  liberal  case 
advanced  earlier  in  the  century  by  the  latitudinarian  cleric,  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  controversial  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  later  of  Winchester,  to  the 
effect  that  Christ’s  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  and,  by  extension, 
that  churches  as  human  institutions  lacked  any  divine  authority  to 
impose  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  This  aspect  of  Hoadlian 
ecclesiology  was  highlighted  by  a disciple  Thomas  Herne  in  An  essay 
on  imposing  and  subscribing  articles  of  religion  (1719),  where  it  was 
maintained  that  “consent”  was  the  only  basis  of  ecclesiastical,  as  well 
as  civil,  government.  Thereafter,  especially  from  the  middle  of 
eighteenth  century,  anti-subscriptionist  sentiment  gained  an  institutional 
foothold  at  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  most  particularly  in  Peterhouse,  which  as  Lord  Dacre 
has  rather  pointedly  noted,  was  then  a liberal  college.  The  Master  of 
Peterhouse  between  1756  and  1768  was  Edmund  Law,  who  took  the 
enlightened  view  that  since  theology,  like  other  branches  of  learning, 
was  capable  of  advancement,  then  to  impose  creeds  and  confessions 
was,  in  the  words  of  John  Gascoigne,  “to  attempt  to  freeze  Christianity 
at  one  point  in  its  continuing  development”.  Law  exerted  considerable 
theological  influence  not  only  within  his  college  and  the  university,  but 
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also  on  one  of  his  Petrean  pupils,  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy  (1735-1811), 
the  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton,  a reputed  Unitarian,  who  went  on  to  be 
nominal  head  of  Chatham’s  administration  from  1766,  and  Prime 
Minister  in  his  own  right  between  1768  and  1770.  Alongside  the 
Peterhouse  connexion,  the  most  convinced  opponent  of  clerical 
subscription  within  the  Anglican  fold  was  Francis  Blackbume, 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and  author,  among  other  anti-subscriptionist 
tracts,  of  The  Confessional,  or  a full  and  free  enquiry  into  the  right, 
utility,  and  success  of  establishing  confessions  of  faith  and  doctrine  in 
Protestant  churches  (1766;  3rd  enlarged  edition  1770).  The  anti- 
subscriptionist  movement  came  to  a head  in  July  1771  with  the  launch 
of  the  Feathers’  Tavern  petition  which  urged  parliament  to  relax 
clerical  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  The  petiton  was  signed 
by  250  supporters,  including  the  entire  fellowship  of  Peterhouse. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  anti-subscriptionist  cause  had  prominent 
allies  within  the  political  elite,  the  Feathers’  Tavern  petition  fell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February  1772  by  217  votes  to  71.  In  spite  of 
this  parliamentary  defeat  - and  a second  parliamentary  failure  in  May 
1774,  which  did  not  even  reach  a division  - the  debate  raged  on,  though 
largely  outside  the  Church  of  England,  with  several  Cantabrigian 
clerics  defecting  on  grounds  of  conscience  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Unitarian  rational  dissenters.6 

To  the  historian  of  eighteenth-century  Scotland  this  brand  of 
clerical  Enlightenment  so  familiar  throughout  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
within  the  British  Atlantic  world,  is  almost  invisible  within  the  Kirk  of 
the  Moderates  and  their  early  eighteenth-century  liberal  precursors. 
Curiously,  the  Church  which  contributed  so  much  in  the  way  both  of 
ideas  and  personnel  to  the  flowering  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  did 
not  witness  a sustained  assault  on  the  authority  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  mainstream  Scottish  Enlightenment  was  - at 
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least  superficially  - a Calvinist  affair.  From  1690  the  Westminster 
Confession  was  established  by  law  as  the  creed  of  the  Kirk.  Further 
internal  legislation  tightened  the  subscription  required  of  ministers.  By 
an  act  of  assembly  in  1711  probationers  were  required  to  acknowledge 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  “the  truths  of  God,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments”,  and  to  own  the  “whole 
doctrine  therein”.  By  the  same  act  of  assembly  ordinands  had  to 
subscribe  the  following  rigid  formula:  “Do  you  sincerely  own  and 
believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
approven  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  and  ratified  by 
law,  in  the  year  1690,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  you 
acknowledge  the  same  as  the  confession  of  your  faith...?  ...  Do  you 
disown  all  Popish,  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminian,  Bourignion,  and  other 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to  and  inconsistent 
with  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith?”7 

Henry  Sefton,  the  leading  authority  on  the  early  eighteenth-century 
liberal  forerunners  of  the  Moderates,  notes  that,  in  spite  of  their 
promotion  of  free  enquiry  in  religion,  “none  of  them  ...  attempted  to 
have  altered  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith”.8  This  line  was  maintained  throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
century  by  the  Moderate  party  proper  which  emerged  in  the  early  1750s 
in  response  to  the  ways  in  which  patronage  disputes  were  undermining 
Scotland’s  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  his  pioneering  study  Church  and 
University  in  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  (1985)  Richard  Sher  is  quite 
clear  about  the  public  position  of  the  Moderates:  “None  of  the 
Moderates  in  the  William  Robertson  circle  had  any  scruples  about 
subscribing  to  the  church’s  rigorously  Calvinist  creed,  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  none  of  them  ever  overtly  denied  its 
fundamental  tenets”.9  However,  Robertson’s  retirement  from  the 
Moderate  leadership  in  1780  may  have  been  hastened  by  fears  that 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  about  to  initiate  a campaign  against 
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subscription.10  Indeed,  Sher  issues  a qualification  of  sorts,  that  “insofar 
as  they  were  quite  willing  to  tolerate  other  churches  and  religious 
viewpoints,  and  insofar  as  the  main  thrust  of  their  religion  involved 
moral  preaching  and  teaching  rather  than  doctrine,  [the  Moderates] 
were  frequently  accused  of  impiety  by  the  strictest  and  most  zealous  of 
their  fellow  churchmen”.11 

One  such  hostile  commentator  was  John  Witherspoon,  the  Scottish 
Popular-Evangelical  minister  and  future  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  In  his  satirical  tract  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  (1753), 
whose  title  alluded  to  the  Characteristicks  published  by  the  3rd  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  secular  philosophers  championed,  so  he  alleged, 
by  the  Moderates  in  preference  to  the  Gospel  and  its  reliable 
interpreters,  Witherspoon  condemned  a number  of  ways  in  which  the 
Moderates  had  departed  from  the  traditional  orthodox  norms  of  the 
Kirk.  Intriguingly,  he  indicated  that  the  Moderates  were,  at  best, 
lukewarm  adherents  of  the  Kirk’s  doctrinal  standards.  “It  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  character  of  a Moderate  man”,  proclaimed  Witherspoon, 
“never  to  speak  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  but  with  a sneer;  to  give  sly 
hints  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  believe  it;  and  to  make  the  word 
orthodoxy  a term  of  contempt  and  reproach”.  According  to 
Witherspoon,  the  Moderates  regarded  the  Confession  as  a relic  of  the 
Kirk’s  fanatical  past,  but  in  an  enlightened  age  now  an  embarrassing 
anachronism  to  which  they  could  - holding  their  noses,  of  course  - 
subscribe.  “The  Confession  of  Faith,  which  we  are  now  all  laid  under  a 
disagreeable  necessity  to  subscribe”,  ran  Witherspoon’s  parody  of  the 
Moderate  creed,  “was  framed  in  times  of  hot  religious  zeal;  and 
therefore  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  contain  anything  agreeable  to  our 
sentiments  in  these  cool  and  refreshing  days  of  moderation”.1" 

Witherspoon  obviously  found  the  Moderates’  evasive  position  on 
the  Confession  somewhat  frustrating,  as  did  other  traditionalist  critics 
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of  liberal  trends  in  Scots  theology  throughout  the  century.  The 
Reverend  Robert  Wodrow  of  Eastwood  complained  about  William 
Hamilton,  professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh,  but  could  not  quite  pin 
down  his  errors:  “it’s  thought  he  is  departed  from  the  Calvinistical 
doctrine,  and  the  ordinary  doctrine  taught  in  this  church,  though  he  hath 
the  wisdom  to  keep  himself  in  his  clouds”. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  staunch  Calvinists 
remained  infuriated  by  the  reluctance  of  their  - assumed  - heterodox 
opponents  to  make  an  open  and  public  stand  against  the  standards  of 
the  Kirk,  and  by  their  equal  reluctance  to  eschew  private  raillery  and 
complaint.  The  preamble  to  an  anthology  of  accusations  explaining  the 
grounds  of  the  process  launched  against  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Fergusson  (1689-1770)  of  Kilwinning,  a controversial  liberal, 
denounced  those  who  “at  their  entrance,  not  only  conceal  their  heretical 
sentiments  ...  but  with  the  most  cowardly  and  hypocritical 
dissimulation,  declare  with  their  mouth,  and  subscribe  with  their  hands, 
their  assent  to  the  doctrine  established  in  this  church,  as  a confession  of 
their  faith”.  There  was  nothing  so  offensive  as  “this  clandestine  way  of 
importing,  or  rather  smuggling  among  us,  opinions  in  religion  so 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  this  church”,  most  notably  the  alleged 
Socinianism  of  Taylor.14  Two  decades  later  the  Reverend  William 
Peebles  (1753-1826)  of  Newton-on- Ayr  found  himself  rehearsing  the 
same  arguments.  Peebles  believed  that  “not  a few  in  this  country  hold 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  pour  the  greatest 
abuse  on  all  who  adhere  to  it”;  indeed,  he  recalled  “keen  invectives  he 
has  heard  thrown  out  in  conversation  against  the  doctrines  of  our 
Confession”,  as  well  as  a few  published  attacks,  a reference  presumably 
to  his  local  rival  the  Reverend  William  McGill  (1732-1807),  the 
indiscreet  author  of  A Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ  (1786). 
Unfortunately,  these  critics  of  the  Confession  were  “not  open 
separatists  from  this  church  - they  dwell  in  her  bosom;  and  without  a 
blush  at  the  dishonesty  of  their  conduct,  they  have  the  audacity  and 
impertinence  to  tell  you  to  their  face,  that,  while  with  the  one  hand  they 
are  receiving  the  privileges  of  the  church,  with  the  other,  they  are 


14  Robert  Wodrow,  Analecta  (4  vols.,  Maitland  Club,  1843),  iv  139. 

Reprinted  in  Scots  Magazine  (March,  1769),  151-3;  Fasti  Ecclesiae 
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endeavouring  to  plunge  the  keenest  poniard  into  her  heart.”  Peebles  was 
particularly  concerned  that  some  of  his  fellow  ministers  were 
subscribing  the  Confession  less  than  wholeheartedly.  “What  is 
subscription  to  a creed  - to  any  confession  of  faith?”,  he  asked,  “It  is 
surely  something  or  it  is  nothing.  Nothing  - if  it  is  understood  that  we 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  only  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to,  or 
consistent  with  the  word  of  God.”  Otherwise,  at  their  ordinations 
ministers  might  as  well  sign  up  to  the  Talmud,  to  the  Koran  or  - added 
Peebles  somewhat  pointedly  - to  “the  creed  of  the  Socinians”. 
However,  such  equivocation,  noted  this  legalistic  stickler,  was  clearly 
not  an  option  for  an  ordinand  in  the  Kirk,  who  was  obliged  by  Act  of 
Assembly  to  subscribe  without  reservation  to  the  whole  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession:  “Here  there  can  be  no 
trifling,  no  possible  evasion  whatever.”15  But  did  current  practice 
conform  to  the  strict  law  of  the  Kirk? 

In  theological  terms,  traditionalists  obviously  found  liberals  and 
Moderates  somewhat  elusive  foes.  This  position  is  echoed  by  modem 
scholarship.  According  to  G.R.  Cragg,  the  Moderate  preachers  “spoke 
much  of  virtue,  liberality  and  benevolence;  they  extolled  ‘the  harmony 
of  the  passions’  and  were  silent  about  the  great  themes  of  Calvinism”.16 
Similarly,  Wodrow’s  verdict  on  Hamilton  wins  endorsement  from 
Thomas  Kennedy’s  recent  analysis  which  captures  Hamilton’s  “silence 
on  theological  issues,  a noticeable  reluctance  to  reveal  his  own  position 
on  controversial  theological  matters”17 

In  this  paper  we  shall  try  to  make  sense  of  Moderate  silence,  and, 
whenever  possible,  to  interpret  faint  traces  of  various  subterranean 
rumblings  within  the  Kirk.  Our  main  question,  of  course,  concerns  the 
attitude  of  Scotland’s  theological  liberals  to  the  authority  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  However,  given  the  wider  context  of  reform 
elsewhere  in  the  eighteenth-century  Protestant  world,  further  questions 


15  William  Peebles,  The  Great  Thing  which  the  Lord  hath  done  for  this 
nation;  illustrated  and  improved;  in  Two  Sermons  preached  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1788  (Kilmarnock,  1788),  34-7;  Fasti,  iii,  12-14. 

16  G.R.  Cragg,  The  Church  and  the  Age  of  Reason  1648-1789  (1960: 
Harmondsworth,  1970),  90. 

17  T.D.  Kennedy,  “William  Leechman,  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Glasgow 
Enlightenment”,  in  The  Glasgow  Enlightenment,  edd.  A.  Hook  and  R.  Sher 
(East  Linton,  1995),  60. 
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immediately  arise.  Why  was  there  no  major  anti-subscriptionist 
movement  in  Enlightenment  Scotland?  More  to  the  point,  just  how 
Calvinist  was  the  clerical  mainstream  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment? 
Furthermore,  to  what  extent  did  the  Moderates  uphold  the  orthodox 
Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  give  any  definitive  answer  to  these  questions,  we 
can,  through  a study  of  several  treatises  on  confessions  and 
establishments,  some  unpublished  writings  on  creeds,  and  the  materials 
of  the  Fergusson  and  McGill  heresy  cases,  venture  some  way  into  this 
twilit  zone  of  silence,  evasion  and  cryptic  heterodoxy. 

Unfortunately,  the  major  defence  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
published  during  the  eighteenth  century  does  little  to  slake  our 
inquisitiveness.  For  William  Dunlop’s  apparent  rehabilitation  of 
subscription,  composed  at  the  height  of  the  wider  anti-subscriptionist 
battles  being  waged  furth  of  Scotland,  was  far  from  unequivocal,  and  its 
arguments  were  unsettling  and  potentially  subversive  of  the  credal 
orthodoxy  they  purported  to  uphold.  Dunlop  (c.  1692-1720),  the  son  of 
the  Principal  of  Glasgow  University  and  nephew  of  the  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
divinity  and  church  history  when  still  in  his  early  twenties,  was  a 
brilliant  young  theologian  and  winning  advertisement  for  nepotism. 
Dunlop’s  major  work  was  an  edition,  his  Collection  of  Confessions  of 
Faith  (1719-22)  whose  extensive  introduction  was  published  separately 
in  1720  as  A Preface  to  a new  Addition  [sic]  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  Although  aware  of  the  need  to  defend  the 
Westminster  Confession  against  the  criticisms  being  aired  within  the 
wider  Presbyterian  world  against  credal  subscription,  Dunlop  was  an 
enlightened,  and  slippery,  proponent  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism 
whose  stand  was  firmly  grounded  on  natural  rights  theory  rather  than 
explicitly  theological  claims.  Thus,  although  it  was  general  in  scope, 
Dunlop’s  defence  of  the  creed  was  almost  nonchalant  in  tone  and 
relativist  in  its  approach  to  the  demands  of  other  creeds.  The  key 
arguments  centred  on  the  rights  of  churches  to  establish  standards,  not 
on  the  doctrinal  rightness  of  the  Kirk’s  own  confession.  Dunlop 
maintained  that  the  right  of  any  society  of  Christians  collectively  to 
impose  confessions  on  its  own  officers  was  analagous  to  the  rights  of 
men  individually  to  determine  their  own  religion: 
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As  every  man  must  judge  for  himself,  and  answer  to  God  for 
his  own  soul,  he  hath  a right  independent  of  another  to  choose 
what  religion  he  will  embrace;  and  to  join  himself  to  that 
society  of  Christians,  which  in  his  judgment  enjoys  the 
greatest  purity  and  conformity  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
gospel....  In  like  manner  every  religious  society,  hath  a natural 
privilege  of  worshipping  in  that  way  which,  according  to  their 
most  impartial  view  of  things,  seems  most  agreeable  to  divine 
revelation;  of  ordering  all  matters  of  joint  concern  to  the  whole 
body  ...  [including]  a power  to  judge  concerning  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  persons,  whom  they  design  to  entrust  with 
that  sacred  office. 

Far  from  being  an  engine  of  oppression,  argued  Dunlop,  confessional 
subscription  need  not  involve  any  invasion  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.  Indeed,  historically,  confessions  had  a respectable  pedigree  in 
primitive  Christianity;  thus,  their  appearance  antedated  the  rise  of 
Popish  tyranny  and  posed  no  particular  offence  to  Protestant 
susceptibilities.  A Moderate  avant  la  lettre  who  celebrated  religion  as 
“the  brightest  glory  of  rational  creatures”,  Dunlop  also  produced  a lame 
utilitarian  defence  of  the  confession  as  a mere  summary  or  crib  - “a 
well-digested  compend”  - for  those  many  lay  members  of  the  Kirk  who 
could  not  devote  their  lives  to  reading  works  of  theology. 

Dunlop  had  little  time  for  the  claim  that  “humane  composures, 
properly  speaking,  are  a standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  a test  by  which  an 
erroneous  proposition  may  be  certainly  distinguished  from  a sound 
one”.  Dunlop  contended  only  for  the  probability  - but  not  the  certainty 
- that  councils  and  synods  of  learned  theologians  could  be  reliably 
trusted  to  convey  the  truths  of  the  faith.  Dunlop’s  verdict  applied 
equally  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines:  “We  don't  pretend 
that  our  Confession  is  carry’d  to  a pitch  of  unblemished  perfection;  and 
that  it  might  not  have  been  amended  and  adjusted,  with  greater  wisdom 
and  accuracy,  to  all  the  designs  of  such  composures”.  After  all,  as  a 


18  William  Dunlop,  A Preface  to  an  Addition  [sic]  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  (London,  1720),  9,  1 1,  69-72,  179. 
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man  of  latitude,  Dunlop  championed  the  view  that  there  was  a 
concurrence  among  Protestants  on  the  major  theological  issues.19 

Dunlop’s  laodicean  defence  of  the  Confession  provoked  outraged 
responses  from  conservatives  within  the  Kirk,  including  the  Reverend 
James  Kid  (16667-1744),  an  outspoken  Marrowman  who  was  keenly 
involved  in  vindicating  the  orthodoxy  of  the  republished  evangelical 
text,  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  against  the  cavils  of  its  critics. 
Indeed,  so  unpopular  did  Kid  make  himself  in  this  campaign  that  his 
opponents  formulated  charges  that  he  had  raided  the  poor  box  of  his 
parish  in  Queensferry.  Kid  had  indeed  misappropriated  the  poor  funds, 
but,  in  his  defence,  it  seems  that  incumbents  in  Queensferry  for  the 
previous  eighty  years  had  been  similarly  lax  in  their  accounting.20  Kid’s 
attack  on  Dunlop,  entitled,  Plain  Reasons  against  the  adding  of  Mr. 
Dunlop’s  Preface  unto  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  (1722)  is  of 
a piece  with  what  we  know  of  his  blunt  character.  An  uncompromising 
evangelical,  Kid  rightly  detected  an  excess  of  Christian  charity  in 
Dunlop’s  work.  Worse,  Dunlop’s  argument  that  every  society  should 
establish  its  own  confessional  standard  seemed  to  put  the  Westminster 
Confession  on  a level  with  the  Koran.  Dunlop,  Kid  noted,  deployed 
only  carnal  reasonings  — that  is,  essentially  secular  arguments  — but 
brought  “no  proof  from  the  Word  of  God.”  Thus,  rather  than  providing 
the  promised  vindication  of  confessions,  Dunlop  “does  in  reality  betray 
the  cause  which  he  pretends  to  defend”.21 


19  Ibid.,  80,  178. 
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The  high  tide  of  Moderate  theology  brought  in  several  important 
treatises  which  dealt  with  the  standing  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
The  Reverend  John  Graham  (1732-1815)  of  Dunlop,  a supporter  of  the 
nearby  Fergusson  of  Kilwinning,  produced  The  Religious 
Establishment  of  Scotland  Examined  (1771)  and  Subscription  to  Human 
Articles  of  Faith  Examined  (1775),  both  of  which  opposed  the 
oppressive  requirement  of  subscription.  Indeed,  Graham  contended  that 
subscription  was  an  affront  to  Reformation  principles.  What  was  the 
point  of  maintaining  a Protestant  confession  on  Popish  grounds  which 
denied  to  every  individual  minister  the  liberty  of  conscience  to  reject 
man-made  formulae?22  On  the  other  hand,  his  fellow  Moderate,  the 
Reverend  David  Lamont  (1753-1837)  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham, 
apparently  contradicted  this  stance  in  Subscription  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  consistent  with  Liberty  of  Conscience 
(1790).  However,  Lamont  was  a deeply  subversive  advocate  of 
subscription,  noting  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  itself 
prized  individual  judgment  above  fallible  formulae.  “God  alone  is  the 
Lord  of  the  conscience”,  ran  chapter  20,  section  2 of  the  Confession, 
“who  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men, 
which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of 
faith  or  worship”.  Moreover,  according  to  chapter  1,  section  9, 
Scripture  was  “the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  itself’.  Therefore, 
Lamont  argued,  the  Westminster  Confession  clearly  endorsed  the 
position  of  some  modem  clerics  who  subscribed  it  “not  without  some 
small  scruples  - either  with  respect  to  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of 
some  of  its  articles”.23  This  genial  aquiescence  in  subscription  was 
echoed  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Ranken  (1755-1827)  who  brought 
out  The  Importance  of  Religious  Establishments  in  1799.  Ranken  s 
immediate  context  was  not  only  the  Jacobin  assault  on  religion,  but  also 
the  spread  of  the  New  Light  within  the  Secession  during  the  1790s,  a 


22  John  Graham,  The  Religious  Establishment  in  Scotland  examined  upon 
Protestant  principles  (London,  1771);  Graham,  Subscription  to  Human 
Articles  of  Faith,  Examined  particularly,  in  a Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  minister  of  Dundonald  (London,  1775),  24;  Fasti,  ii,  365-6; 
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movement  which  not  only  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Kirk’s 
standards  but  also  proved  to  be  voluntaryist  in  its  approach  to 
establishments.24  Both  Ranken  and  Graham  appeared  to  concede  that 
creeds  were  the  product  of  historical  contingency.  “A  creed”,  wrote 
Ranken,  “is  a monument  of  the  faith  of  former  generations.  It  increases 
the  veneration  of  good  men  for  those  doctrines,  which  formed  the 
principles,  and  furnished  the  pious  enjoyment  of  their  fathers”.  In 
particular,  he  noted  that  confessions  had  been  “framed,  generally,  in 
times  of  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  or  religious  controversy, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  heated  or  agitated”.25  This  was,  of  course, 
especially  true  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  As  such  - and  given  the 
progress  of  theology  - there  was  no  reason  why  the  text  should  remain 
forever  an  unalterable  sacred  cow,  it  seemed  to  Graham,  who  called  for 
the  articles  to  be  “impartially  reviewed;  and  if  errors  be  discovered,  let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  reform”.26 

Clear  echoes  of  Dunlop’s  instrumentalist  reasoning  resonate  in 
Ranken’ s work.  Just  as  the  Ten  Commandments  constituted  a 
convenient  precis  of  God’s  moral  law,  so,  according  to  Ranken,  the 
Confession  provided  a ready  reckoner  for  Christians  confronted  with 
the  vastness  and  difficulty  of  the  Scriptures.  However,  the  Confession 
“pretends  not  to  be  an  improvement  of  revelation”.  In  particular,  the 
Confession  was  a map  without  which  the  young,  with  their  love  of 
novelty  in  all  things,  would  be  led  astray,  possibly  flitting  from  sect  to 
sect,  until,  “finally  shipwrecked  in  the  gulf  of  infidelity  or 
scepticism”.27 

The  unpublished  papers  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Wallace  (1697- 
1771)  shed  a more  distinct  light  upon  liberal  attitudes  in  the  Kirk.  In 
Wallace’s  case  we  can  be  certain  of  a gulf  between  his  private  world  of 
inner  beliefs  and  his  public  pronouncements.  Sincerity,  wrote  Wallace 
in  an  unpublished  treatise,  “does  not  oblige  us  to  publish  all  our  secret 
sentiments,  by  no  means;  it’s  enough  we  never  speak  or  act 
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inconsistently  with  them”.28  The  prudent  Wallace,  according  to  Norah 
Smith,  believed  that  any  strategy  of  liberalisation  had  to  be  furthered 
under  the  disguise  of  outward  orthodoxy.29 

As  a student  in  the  years  preceding  1720  Wallace  had  composed  “A 
little  treatise  against  imposing  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith  on 
ministers  or  private  Christians  as  a necessary  term  of  laick  or 
ministeriall  communion”,  an  unpublished  essay  which  he  reread  and 
endorsed  in  1764.  It  was  evidence,  he  remarked  on  the  manuscript,  of 
an  early  “aversion  to  be  fettered  by  creeds  and  modern  confessions”.  In 
this  work  Wallace  denounced  subscription,  arguing  that  Scripture  alone 
determined  what  Christ  required  of  his  followers.  Surely  the  Scriptures 
were  not  so  dark  that  they  could  not  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  a 
creed?  The  best  way  of  opposing  error  lay  not  in  shackling  clerics  to 
rigid  confessional  formulae,  but  in  the  free  exercise  of  reason  within  the 
realm  of  theology.  Truth  would  surely  drive  out  error,  just  as 
untrammelled  enquiry  in  science  and  philosophy  led  to  progress  in 
these  other  areas  of  knowledge.30 

In  a later  unpublished  paper  which  dealt  with  the  case  of  six 
evangelical  students  expelled  from  Oxford  in  1768,  Wallace  explained 
that  the  students  had  merely  been  upholding  the  original  intent  of  the 
Church  of  England’s  test  of  orthodoxy,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 
Anglican  theology  had  travelled  far  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
there  were  now  two  versions  of  what  this  fossilised  creed  signified,  an 
original  meaning  and  a modern  perversion  of  the  original  which  was 
now  orthodoxy.  Consider  the  absurdity  of  imposing  creeds,  asked 
Wallace.  These  only  reflect  the  state  of  theology  at  the  time  of  their 
formulation.  Nowadays,  “the  sense  of  the  Methodists  is  the  real  sense 
of  the  old  Church  of  England”,  while  the  six  students  had  “been 
condemned  for  principles  and  doctrines  that  were  the  old  doctrines  of 


28  Robert  Wallace,  “A  Letter  to  a Reverend  Clergyman  in  Scotland 
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the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation”.  Maintaining  confessions 
over  long  periods  of  time  necessarily  involved  dishonesty,  which 
provided  a compelling  argument  for  abolishing  creeds  altogether. 
However,  matters  had  not  come  to  such  a pass  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  a revealing  passage,  which  contrasted  the  controversies 
over  subscription  raging  in  England  with  the  situation  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Wallace  noted  that  Scots  ministers,  “do  not  contradict,  at  least 
do  not  contradict  their  subscription  so  openly,  so  there  are  only 
suspicions  against  them”. 

How  far  does  the  unguarded  honesty  of  Wallace’s  private  thoughts 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  eighteenth-century  Scottish  liberal 
theology?  Despite  Wallace’s  mainstream  political  connections  as  the 
agent  within  the  Kirk  of  the  Squadrone  whig  faction,32  he  was 
ultimately  a somewhat  atypical  figure,  even  of  liberal  opinion.  When,  in 
the  course  of  Hume’s  candidacy  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  in  1745,  twelve  of  the  city’s  fifteen  ministers  issued  an 
avisamentum  warning  against  Hume’s  religious  scepticism,  Wallace 
was  one  of  the  small  dissenting  minority.33  Worse,  his  unpublished 
treatise  “Of  Venery”  indicates  the  extent  of  Wallace’s  eccentricity.  In 
this  work  Wallace  adopted  a most  uncommonly  realistic  attitude 
towards  sexuality.  To  prevent  the  evil  of  fornication,  he  proposed  a 
radical  scheme  of  early  but  temporary  marriage,  which  could  either  be 
renewed  by  contract  or  terminated  in  consensual  divorce.  Harbouring 
no  illusions  about  the  permanence  of  passion,  and  keenly  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  affections  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
Wallace  advocated  a law  of  marriage  which  matched  man’s  fallen 
nature.34  Given  Wallace’s  exotic  intellectual  hinterland,  it  is  hard  to 
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make  any  reasonable  assessment  about  the  representativeness  of  his 
liberal  churchmanship. 

We  can,  perhaps,  learn  more  from  the  heresy  trials  of  Fergusson 
and  McGill,  though  these  too  are  characterised  by  Moderate  evasions, 
features  of  these  tentative  and  inconclusive  processes  which  were  not 
lost  on  resolutely  orthodox  contemporaries.  The  Fergusson  affair  began 
with  a letter  from  Fergusson  to  a local  conservative  opponent,  the 
Reverend  John  Adam  (d.1763)  of  West  Kilbride,  printed  anonymously 
in  the  Scots  Magazine.  In  this  letter  Fergusson  challenged  Adam’s 
declaration  that  he  “would  pronounce  them  villains  who  had  signed  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  did  not  believe  every  proposition  in  it  to  be 
truth,  and  adhere  to  it  as  such”.  Fergusson  condemned  this  as  “a 
censure  unworthy  of  a Christian”,  and  contended  that  Adam  would 
“deprive  us  of  our  natural  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  invaluable 
privilege  of  inquiring  after  truth”.  In  an  appendix  to  the  letter  Fergusson 
set  out  his  principles  with  regard  to  confessional  subscription.  First,  he 
contended,  “no  human  government  has  a right  to  impose  a subscription 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  as  a composition  of  fallible  men,  but  in 
so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  scripture”.  Any  such  imposition  was 
incompatible  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  to  private  judgment. 
Furthermore,  claimed  Fergusson,  even  the  Westminster  assembly 
acknowledged  that  councils  and  synods  may  error.  Therefore,  he 
reasoned,  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  when  the  Scots  parliament  of 
1 690  had  “enacted  the  subscription  of  the  Confession”,  that  it  “meant  it 
as  an  uniformity  in  principle”,  but  only  “as  a test  of  conformity  to  the 
presbyterian  establishment”.35 

Fergusson’ s letter  provoked  outraged  splutterings  in  the  pages  of 
the  Scots  Magazine  over  his  apparent  endorsement  of  “dissimulation”. 
In  addition,  James  Macconnel,  the  town  drummer  of  Beith,  identified 
Fergusson  as  the  author  of  the  controversial  letter,  in  a paper  submitted 
to  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  when  it  met  at  Irvine  in  October, 
1767.  The  synod  had  already  “agreed  to  express  their  disapprobation 


Alienated  Affections:  The  Scottish  Experience  of  Divorce  and  Separation, 
1684-1830  (Edinburgh,  1998),  4. 

35  Scots  Magazine,  xxix  (April,  1767),  171-5,  also  printed  as  “Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Fergusson,  minister  at  Kilwinning,  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Adam,  minister  at  West-Kilbride",  in  Graham, 
Religious  Establishment,  Appendix;  Fasti,  iii,  129. 
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and  detestation  of  all  disingenuity  or  equivocation  in  subscribing  the 
Confession  of  Faith”;  though  without  naming  Fergusson.  This  matter 
was  then  referred  to  the  presbytery  of  Irvine  for  investigation.  The 
presbytery  stalled,  and,  in  October  1768,  Macconnel  appealed  to  the 
synod  against  the  lower  court’s  “aversion  to  carry  on  this  prosecution”. 
The  appeal  was  sustained,  though  the  presbytery  itself  counter-appealed 
to  the  general  assembly  against  the  synod’s  decision.  The  synod,  under 
the  influence  of  its  lay  elders,  also  decided  to  take  the  prosecution  into 
its  own  hands,  despite  the  opposition  of  a majority  of  the  ministers 
present.  Meanwhile,  the  Fergusson  case  had  become  something  of  a 
cause  celebre,  producing  further  exchanges  in  the  press.  The 
pseudonymous  Philorthodoxus  published  his  subscriptionist 
contributions  to  the  Glasgow  Journal  as  a pamphlet  which  made 
allusions  both  to  Moderate  dissimulation  and  to  the  strong  Masonic 
associations  of  Fergusson’ s parish  - Kilwinning  Divinity  Weighed  and 
Found  Wanting:  or,  The  Grand  Secret  of  the  New  Kilwinning  Lodge, 
concerning  Subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  (1768).  In  April 
1769  the  Synod  reached  its  verdict.  The  synod  denounced  the  letter  for 
its  tendency  “to  promote  and  encourage  prevarication  and  disingenuity” 
in  signing  the  Confession,  but,  “in  respect  of  Mr.  Fergusson’ s great  age 
and  infirmities,  and  other  difficulties  attending  his  peculiar  situation”,  it 
remitted  the  Fergusson  case  back  to  the  presbytery  of  Irvine.  Fergusson 
was  eventually  let  off,  and  died  in  1770.36 

There  are  striking  parallels  - and  direct  connections  - in  the  McGill 
case  of  1789-90.  McGill,  who  started  out  his  clerical  career  as  an 
assistant  at  Kilwinning  in  1760,  was  charged  with  heresy  on  the  basis  of 
the  apparently  Arminian  theological  arguments  put  forward  in  his 
Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ  and  for  the  anti-subscriptionist 
appendix  which  he  added  to  the  published  version  of  his  sermon 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Glorious  Revolution.  In  this  appendix 

36  Scots  Magazine,  xxix  (October,  1767),  553-4;  xxx  (October,  1768),  556-8; 
xxx  (November,  1768),  610-12;  xxx  (December,  1768),  669-70;  xxxi 
(January,  1769),  51-3;  xxxi  (March,  1769),  151-3;  xxxi  (April,  1769),  220-2. 
The  debate  can  be  followed  from  J.R.  McIntosh,  Church  and  Theology  in 
Enlightenment  Scotland:  The  Popular  Party,  1740-1800  (East  Linton,  1998), 
152  fn.  For  Kilwinning’s  place  in  Masonic  history,  see  D.  Stevenson,  The 
First  Freemasons:  Scotland’s  Early  Lodges  and  their  Members  (1988: 
Aberdeen,  1989  edn.),  63-74. 
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he  responded  to  the  accusations  of  a local  minister  the  arch- 
conservative William  Peebles,  who  had  begun  his  career  as  assistant  to 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Walker  (1704-80)  of  Dundonald,  an  opponent  of 
Graham’s  lax  views  on  subscription.  In  his  own  centenary  sermon 
Peebles  had  rounded  upon  colleagues  who  treated  the  Westminster 
Confession  with  contempt  in  their  own  private  conversations.  If  McGill 
was  one  of  the  accused,  then  his  published  appendix  brought  him 
resolutely  out  of  the  closet  as  an  anti-subscriptionist.  Here  McGill 
privileged  scripture  over  the  compositions  of  men,  and,  noting  that  the 
church  in  Geneva  had  survived  the  abolition  of  subscription,  argued 
that  the  scriptures  alone  “might  be  a sufficient  bond  of  union,  and  a 
better  security  against  error,  than  any  device  of  human  wisdom”.37 

The  Kirk’s  proceedings  against  McGill  were  brought  to  an  amicable 
conclusion  at  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  on  14th  April  1790  when 
it  was  decided  in  the  light  of  McGill’s  willingness  “to  make  some 
suitable  acknowledgements”,  a committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  controversial  minister  in  order  to  compose  an  acceptable  account  of 
his  conduct.  McGill  was  profuse  in  his  apologies,  declaring  his  sorrow 
“that  what  was  honestly  intended  ...  to  serve  the  interests  of  piety, 
charity,  and  peace”  had  given  “offence”  to  his  “Christian  brethren.”  He 
went  on  to  answer  the  various  charges  brought  against  his  Christology 
and  then  to  the  issue  of  credal  subscription,  conceding  that  “standards 
are  the  only  authoritative  interpreters  of  the  sacred  scriptures  among 
us”.  Nevertheless,  McGill’s  careful  explanation  of  his  position  on  the 
Confession  was  far  from  submissive: 

I have  indeed  given  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
practice  of  it  were  laid  aside,  as  it  was  certainly  for  some 
centuries  unknown  in  the  Christian  church,  and  was  not  even 
practised  in  our  own  church  for  many  years  after  the 
Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted.  But  that  is  a political 
question,  like  patronage  and  many  others,  where,  I apprehend, 
a man  may  lawfully  propose  his  opinion,  with  the  reasons  of  it, 


37  William  McGill,  The  Benefits  of  the  Revolution.  A Sermon  preached  at 
Ayr,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1788.  To  which  are  added,  Remarks  on  a 
Sermon,  preached  on  the  same  day,  at  Newton  upon  Ayr  (Kilmarnock,  1789), 
“Appendix”,  44;  Fasti , iii,  12-14,  36. 
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whether  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  what  he  thinks  may  be  for 
the  good  of  religion  and  society,  without  being  liable  to  any 
censure  on  that  account. 

Despite  McGill’s  continued  equivocation,  the  apology  was  acceptable 
to  a Synod  eager  to  resolve  the  matter.  After  ordering  McGill’s  apology 
to  be  published  along  with  relevant  sections  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  Synod  appointed  another  Moderate,  the  Reverend  William 
Dalrymple  — whose  niece  Elizabeth  (d.  1 785)  McGill  had  married  in 
1763  - to  give  a prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  peaceful 
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conclusion  of  the  process. 

The  Seceders,  who  still  regarded  themselves  as  the  conscience  of 
the  Kirk  from  whose  corruptions  they  had  been  forced  to  separate 
themselves,  issued  various  complaints  during  1791  and  1792  against 
the  errors  of  McGill  and,  more  vociferously,  against  the  shambles 
which  reigned  in  the  Kirk.  McGill  had  challenged  the  most  fundamental 
articles  of  religion  and  the  Kirk’s  Confession  of  Faith,  yet  had  not  only 
been  spared  a censure;  worse,  Dalrymple’ s concluding  prayer  of  thanks 
for  the  Synod’s  mealy-mouthed  decision  to  abandon  such  a blatant  case 
of  heresy  was  an  abomination.  If  the  Kirk  could  not  police  itself,  the 
Secession  would.  The  Associate  Synod  of  Glasgow  passed  a motion 
compaining  against  the  Kirk’s  failure  to  censure  McGill.  The 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  was  enjoined  to  produce  a warning  against 
such  errors,  which  was  published  in  1792  as  a pamphlet  running  to  over 
a hundred  pages.  McGill,  the  Seceders  proclaimed,  was  guilty  of  Arian, 
Nestorian,  Socinian  and  Pelagian  heresies:  he  “licks  up  the  filth  of  error 
wherever  he  can  find  it”.  The  alarmed  response  of  the  Seceders  lends 
credence  to  the  views  of  conservatives  within  the  Kirk  that  the 
Moderates  were,  at  best,  soft  on  heresy,  at  worst,  secret  heretics 
themselves  and  perjured  subscribers.39 
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Why  was  there  no  major  anti-subscription  movement  in  Scotland  of 
the  type  found  elsewhere  in  the  eighteenth-century  Protestant  world? 
We  can  immediately  discount  any  notion  of  Scottish  isolation  from 
these  theological  trends.  The  eighteenth-century  Kirk  was  keenly  aware 
of  the  wider  anti-subscription  movement  of  England,  Geneva  and  the 
North  of  Ireland.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Irish  dispute  infected 
the  academic  politics  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a notorious 
seminary  of  heresy,  hotheadedness  and  rebellion.40  Wodrow  and 
Dunlop  tracked  developments  in  Turretini’s  Geneva.41  The  English 
debate  over  church  establishments  and  confessions  reverberated  in 
Scotland.  The  ideas  of  Hoadly  appear  to  have  had  some  influence  upon 
the  Glasites,  the  followers  of  the  Reverend  John  Glas  of  Tealing  who 
was  deposed  from  the  Kirk  for  heresy  in  1730.  In  his  major  work  The 
Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  Glas  adopted  the  Hoadlian  line  that 
Christ’s  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.42  Taylor  also  had  a profound 
influence  on  Scottish  theology.  A totem  to  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Kirk, 
Taylor  was  awarded  a doctorate  of  divinity  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1756.43  During  the  Fergusson  controversy,  traditionalists 
vented  their  fury  at  the  ways  in  which  the  Moderate  “disciples  of 
Taylor”  set  him  up  “as  the  standard  of  sound  doctrine”.44  Even  Robert 


40  I.  McBride,  “The  school  of  virtue:  Francis  Hutcheson,  Irish  Presbyterians 
and  the  Scottish  Enlightenment”,  in  Political  thought  in  Ireland  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  edd.  D.G.  Boyce,  R.  Eccleshall  and  V.  Geoghegan 
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41  Wodrow  to  Rev.  Abraham  Taylor,  7 June,  1729,  Correspondence  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  ed.  T.  McCrie,  3 vols.,  (Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1843),  iii,  450;  Dunlop,  Preface,  51. 

42  For  a cautious  evaluation  of  the  Hoadlian  influences  upon  Glas,  see  D. 
Mullan,  “The  Royal  Law  of  Liberty:  A reassessment  of  the  Early  Career  of 
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Bums  admitted  to  reading  Taylor’s  anti-Calvinist  masterpiece  The 

Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.45 

However,  at  the  very  period  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  other  Presbyterian  churches  were  convulsed  by  liberal 
assaults  on  subscription,  the  Kirk  was  facing  threats  from  a quite 
different  quarter,  from  extremists  who  felt  that  the  Kirk’s  standards 
were  not  quite  Calvinist  enough.  In  1717  the  Presbytery  of 
Auchterarder,  not  content  with  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Kirk’s 
regulations  on  subscription,  introduced  some  additional  articles, 
including  the  formula:  “I  believe  that  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to 
teach  that  we  must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ,  and 
instating  us  in  covenant  with  God.”  The  General  Assembly  condemned 
the  Auchterarder  Creed  for  its  antinomian  tendencies,  though  not 
without  provoking  hardliners  within  the  Kirk.  These  evangelicals  were 
fond  of  a seventeenth-century  English  Puritan  text,  Edward  Fisher’s 
The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  which  James  Hog  of  Camock  reissued 
in  1718.  Again,  a hue  and  cry  was  raised  about  the  antinomian  dangers 
lurking  within  this  book,  which  was  condemned  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1720.  The  Marrow  men,  whose  real  heresy  may  have  been 
Amyraldian  rather  than  antinomian,  provided  the  major  threat  to 
mainstream  Calvinism  within  the  Kirk  at  a time  when  anti- 
subscriptionist  movements  were  afoot  elsewhere.46  Wodrow  believed 
that  it  was  the  very  fact  of  Scotland’s  strict  confessional  requirements 
which  kept  the  nation  free  from  the  anti-subscriptionism  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Calvinist  world.  In  1726  some  traditionalists,  building 
on  this  premise,  contemplated  an  even  stricter  regime  of  annual  re- 
subscription, but  Wodrow  deemed  it  unworkable.47 

Later  generations  of  establishmentarian  Moderates  would  have  been 
keenly  aware  how  issues  of  creeds  could  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kirk. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Moderates  were  not  only  the  party  of 
enlightenment,  but  also  staunch  upholders  of  order  and  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Indeed,  the  Moderate  party  formally  coalesced  in  1752  over  the 

Bums  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  2 August  1787,  in  The  Complete  Letters  of 
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need  to  maintain  the  strict  hierarchy  of  the  Kirk’s  court  system  against 
the  threat  of  insubordination  from  lower  courts  over  patronage. 
Although  primarily  directed  at  this  aspect  of  church  administration,  the 
Moderate  manifesto  of  1752  also  upheld  the  importance  of  the 
confession:  “It  belongs  to  every  ecclesiastical  constitution,  to  have 
some  common  standard,  to  which  its  members  are  required  to  conform, 
in  order  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine,  and  uniformity  of  faith  and 
worship”.48  In  1712  lay  patronage  in  ministerial  appointments  had  been 
restored  to  the  Kirk  by  act  of  the  British  parliament  in  breach  of  the  act 
for  securing  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  which  guaranteed  the  Kirk’s 
privileges  within  the  Union.  A flagrant  affront  to  the  two-kingdom 
ecclesiology  which  prevented  temporal  interference  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  lay  patronage  was  anathema  to  Scots  Presbyterians  of  all 
stripes,  and  the  Kirk  would  issue  a formal  protest  against  this 
imposition  almost  annually  until  1783  49  In  1733  the  patronage  issue 
provoked  the  Secession  from  the  Kirk  of  a group  of  evangelical 
traditionalists  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Erskine. 
The  Moderates  - although  they  too  rejected  the  yoke  of  patronage  - 
came  to  accept  it  as  a reality,  however  unwelcome,  of  the  wider  British 
political  situation  in  which  the  Kirk  found  itself.  Engaging 
pragmatically  with  the  law  of  patronage,  the  Moderates  envisioned  how 
the  Kirk  could  function  - and  flourish  - in  spite  of  this  heavy 
encumbrance.  Guided  by  a similar  desire  for  peace  in  the  Kirk,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  aspect  of  worldly  realism,  the  Moderates  also 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  a fact  of  life.  Indeed,  the  need  to  uphold  Kirk  discipline 
over  patronage  made  it  imperative  to  maintain  the  Confession,  lest  the 
Moderates  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  and  double  standards. 


48  “Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  judgment  and  resolution  of  the  Commission, 
March  11,  1752,  resolving  to  inflict  no  censure  on  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  for  their  disobedience  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
Inverkeithing”,  Annals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Final  Secession  in  1739,  to  the  Origin  of  the  Relief  in  1752 
(Edinburgh,  1 838),  239. 

49  Ferguson,  Scotland  1689  to  the  Present,  227. 

50  See  l.D.L.  Clark,  “Moderatism  and  the  Moderate  Party  in  the  Church  ot 
Scotland,  1752-1805”  (unpublished  Cambridge  University  Ph.D.  thesis,  1963) 
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Moreover,  as  strict  constitutionalists,  the  Moderates,  however 
liberal,  seem  to  have  been  disinclined  to  subvert  this  central  pillar  of 
Kirk  discipline.  After  all,  a central  tenet  of  Moderatism  was  the  notion 
that  the  Kirk  could  best  thrive  within  a stable  framework,  both 
internally  and  in  its  external  relations  with  the  British  state.  As  Lamont 
noted,  the  Westminster  Confession  had  been  ratified  and  declared 
“unalterable”  by  the  Union  of  1707:  “Hence,  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  our  civil  constitution”.51  A stickling 
establishmentarianism  in  matters  of  form  was  complemented  by  an 
obvious  latitudinarian  unwillingness  to  police  theological  speculation. 
In  1755-6  the  Moderates  organised  effectively  to  frustrate  the  formal 
censuring  of  impieties  in  the  works  of  David  Hume  and  of  necessitarian 
errors  detected  in  a treatise  by  Lord  Karnes.52  Any  attempt  to  water 
down  or  abolish  the  Confession  was  as  likely  as  not  to  provoke  a 
further  traditionalist  Secession  from  the  Kirk,  in  which  the  Moderates 
were  to  remain  a minority,  albeit  highly  organised  and  influential.  Fear 
of  inciting  a new  round  of  dissent  may  have  been  a major  factor  in 
inhibiting  the  wider  projection  of  anti-subscriptionist  disquiet.  Lamont 
calculated  that  any  reformulation  of  the  Confession  would  lead  only  to 
as  many  objections,  difficulties  and  scruples  ...  as  now  exist  with 
respect  to  the  present”  wording.53 

At  any  rate,  subscription  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  intolerable 
requirement:  even  identifiable  anti-subscriptionist  Moderates  appear  to 
have  signed  the  Confession.  Indeed,  Ranken’s  latitudinarian  defence  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  suggests  why  liberal  Moderates  may  have 
been  content  to  let  sleeping  creeds  lie.  Ranken  argued  - somewhat 
counter-intuitively  - for  the  utility  of  creeds  as  tools  of  charity  and 
forbearance.  Creeds  and  confessions”,  he  claimed,  “in  fact,  remove 
rather  than  revive  prejudice  and  party  spirit.  Darkness  occasions  fear: 
light  dispels  it.  It  was  a climate  of  “uncertainty”  which  generated 
unnecessary  religious  anxieties  and  disputes.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Ranken  maintained,  the  “stability  of  faith”  provided  an  essential 
platform  for  religious  latitude: 


Men,  who  are  actually  agreed,  were  their  opinions  clearly 
stated  to  them,  are  sometimes,  through  ignorance  of  each 
other,  the  most  contentious  against  one  another....  On  having 
recourse  to  their  common  creed,  they  either  find  no  difference 
of  opinion,  or  nothing  material:  nothing,  even  in  its  utmost 
magnitude,  which  ought  to  occasion  any  breach  of  friendship, 
any  interruption  of  intercourse,  nor,  in  most  cases,  any 
obstacle  to  Christian  communion.  The  publication,  and  due 
knowledge  of  a creed  or  confession,  when  the  difference  is 
very  great,  has  on  some  occasions  terminated  the  most  violent 
and  unbecoming  controversies.  As  marking  definitely  the 
boundaries  of  kingdoms  puts  an  end  to  hostilities,  which  the 
uncertain  knowledge,  and  wanton  or  unknown  transgression  of 
them,  had  begun.54 

In  other  words,  enlightenment  was  not  incompatible  with  the  full 
panoply  of  establishment:  if  anything,  Moderates  were  able  to  observe 
the  reverse.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Seceders  had  not  only  led  to 
further  bouts  of  division,  but  had  also  preserved  an  atmosphere  of 
intolerant  enthusiasm.  Liberality  was  to  be  found  within  the  irksome  - 
but  far  from  oppressive  - constraints  of  establishment. 

Moreover,  there  was  every  expectation  that  subscription  might 
wither  on  the  vine  of  Enlightenment.  The  Moderate  interpretation  of 
history  provides  some  clues  as  to  how  liberals  regarded  subscription, 
and  its  likely  future  status.  The  attitudes  exhibited  by  Graham  and 
Ranken  - and  even  by  the  proto-moderates  Charles  Telfer  and  Wallace 
- conformed  to  the  philosophy  of  history  set  out  by  the  Moderate  leader 
William  Robertson,  whose  various  historical  works  included  a brief,  but 
highly  influential,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  ancient  world  in  the  era  of 
Christ,  a history  of  Scotland  which  dealt  largely  with  the  Reformation 
period,  and  histories  of  Europe,  America  and  India.  Within  the  global 
sweep  of  these  works  Robertson  was  able  to  expound  a providentialist 
theory  of  the  rise  of  religious  knowledge  in  parallel  with  the 
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development  of  societies  and  civilisations,  a history  of  progress  whose 
current  terminus  was  the  enlightened  Protestantism  of  the  post- 
Reformation  era.  Just  as  Hindu  and  Inca  civilisations  might  have  some 
glimmerings  of  religious  truth,  despite  their  lack  of  exposure  to  the 
revealed  Word,  so,  Robertson  believed,  it  was  only  the  cultural 
refinement  of  Christendom  over  the  centuries  which  had  enabled 
Christians  to  gain  a fuller  and  more  complete  understanding  of  what 
Christianity  entailed.  After  all,  as  Nicholas  Phillipson  notes,  Robertson 
was  convinced  that  “God  could  only  have  revealed  as  much  of  his 
Word  as  the  primitive  Christians  were  able  to  understand”.55  Further 
revelations  - including  the  welcome  new  light  of  the  Reformation  - 
proceeded  in  parallel  with  the  development  of  civilisation  and  the 
march  of  mind.  Robertson’s  interpretation  of  the  particularities  of  the 
Scottish  Reformed  experience  mirrored  his  overall  vision  of  the 
progress  of  religious  truth.  The  Scottish  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  a proud  part  of  the  Presbyterian  heritage,  but  the 
achievements  of  Knox  and  Melville  displayed  the  flaws  of  a more 
barbarous  age,  one  still  infected  with  the  poison  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  superstition.  The  direction  taken  by  the  Scots  Reformers 
was  the  correct  one,  but  the  journey  was  not  without  its  pitfalls  and 
unfortunate  diversions.56 

The  idea  of  historical  progress  lurked  behind  the  liberal  attitudes  to 
subscription.  The  Reverend  Charles  Telfer  (1693-1731),  who  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1719  after  some 
unwillingness  to  subscribe  the  Confession,  would  later  achieve  further 
notoriety  for  a sermon  on  the  theme  of  progress  which  debunked 
notions  - much  cherished  by  conservatives  such  as  Wodrow  - of 
declension  from  a golden  age  of  Presbyterian  purity.57  In  a similar  vein, 
Graham  believed  that  Christianity  was  “as  liable  as  any  other  science, 
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to  be  better  or  worse  understood  according  to  the  different  abilities  of 
its  professors”.  When,  he  asked,  was  “this  system,  or  any  other  science, 
likely  to  be  best  understood?  Is  it  in  an  age  of  darkness,  of  ignorance, 
and  barbarity?  Or  is  it  in  an  age  of  light,  of  knowledge,  and  humanity?” 
Obviously,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
centuries  had  engulfed  Christianity  in  darkness,  but  even  the  heroic 
leaders  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation,  themselves  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  also  been  blinkered  by  “their 
prejudices”: 

the  religious  sentiments  of  the  present  age  have  the  same  kind 
of  advantage  over  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  reformers, 
that  the  sentiments  of  these  last  had  over  the  sentiments  of 
their  fathers.  This  age  is  superior  to  the  age  of  the  reformation; 
our  sentiments  may  be  presumed  juster,  and  more  correct  than 
theirs;  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
comparative  difference  of  circumstances,  that  the  period  of  the 
reformation  was  superior  to  the  tenth  century. 

Given  this  historical  gulf,  Graham  felt  entitled  to  highlight  “the 
unavoidable  collateral  influence  which  must,  in  some  degree,  have 
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infected  our  standards”.  Fergusson,  whose  anti-subscriptionist 
position  Graham  championed,  had  indeed  explicitly  condemned  the 
Kirk  of  the  mid  seventeenth  century,  the  very  era  which  produced  the 
Westminster  Confession,  as  “the  most  culpable  since  the  Reformation. 
For  they  carried  discipline  higher  than  the  scriptures  authorised  them; 

• ,,59 

even  to  persecution. 

There  was  a growing  self-consciousness  about  the  Enlightenment. 
Consider  another  of  Wallace’s  unpublished  treatises,  which  took  the 
form  of  a prophecy  about  the  future  authority  of  the  churches  within 
Christendom.  Written  in  1768,  these  “Conjectures  concerning  the  fall  of 
Ecclesiasticall  Power  Splendour  and  Dignity”  were  based  on  the 
experience  of  Europe  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Enlightenment, 
in  whose  “increasing”  light  “we  are  daily  discovering  the  errors  of  our 
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forefathers  and  the  impostures  by  which  the  world  were  deluded  in 
ancient  times”.  This  was  as  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  of  the 
Protestant  world.  Why  were  so  many  brickbats  now  flying  at  the 
Jesuits?  The  order  itself  was  “not  a bit  worse”  than  in  previous 
centuries,  but  Europe  had  become  “less  superstitious”.  As  the 
eighteenth  century  was  clearly  an  age  of  taste,  criticism  and 
discernment,  Wallace  reckoned  that  strict  confessional  subscription 
would  also  lapse  with  the  decline  of  prelacy,  superstition  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny:  “instead  of  imposing  new  absurd  doctrines  on 
the  world  the  old  ones  will  lose  their  ground  and  force”.  Wallace  did 
not  believe  that  Christianity  would  be  exposed  as  a body  of  error: 
rather,  he  believed  that  the  “solid”  core  of  religion  would  continue,  but 
it  would  be  “in  vain  to  vend  new  absurd,  unintelligible,  obscure, 
contradictory  and  cruel  doctrines,  the  old  ones  of  the  sort  will  gradually 
come  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised”.60 

If  the  Westminster  Confession  and  strict  subscription  were 
particular  historical  phenomena  likely  to  be  erased  by  the  various  social 
forces  which  were  shaping  a Europe-wide  enlightenment,  then  there 
may  have  seemed  little  reason  to  agitate  openly  against  subscription. 
Moreover,  some  Moderates  may  have  formally  honoured  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  way  of  subscription  as  a part  of  the  Kirk’s 
variegated  heritage,  without  the  act  of  subscription  being  understood  as 
acknowledging  the  continuing  purchase  of  the  values  of  the  1640s  on 
the  even  more  reformed  ministry  of  the  Enlightenment.  Moderates 
clearly  considered  the  critical  approach  of  enlightened  Presbyterianism 
to  be  the  culmination  — and  not  the  repudiation  — of  Reformation 
principles.  Moreover,  if,  as  they  believed,  theology  was  not  a static 
body  ot  knowledge,  but  an  unfolding  process,  then  it  was  easier  to  treat 
the  Confession  lightly.  Moderate  subscribers,  therefore,  were  not 
necessarily  signing  what  they  regarded  as  the  definitive  statement  of 
their  beliefs,  nor  indeed  one  close  to  the  cutting  edge  of  contemporary 
theology,  but  an  expedient  summary  of  the  faith  which  they  had 
inherited  from  a less  enlightened  era.  This  was  certainly  how  their 
opponents  conceived  the  Moderate  position.  Philorthodoxus  claimed 
that  the  Moderates  even  historicised  such  heresies  as  Arianism, 
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Socinianism  and  Arminianism  which  were  condemned  in  “former  ages 
of  ignorance,  bigotry  and  darkness;  being  now  to  be  looked  upon  only, 
as  words  of  course,  and  the  innocent  speculations  of  learned  and 
ingenious  enquirers  after  truth”.61 

It  remains  much  more  difficult  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
the  Moderates  upheld  Calvinism.  Opposition  to  subscription  was 
apparently  based  on  two  quite  distinct  lines  of  reasoning,  one  scriptural, 
the  other  suspiciously  heterodox.  As  Graham  reminded  his  leading 
subscriptionist  critic,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Walker  of  Dundonald:  “We 
may  be  Calvinists  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  yet  maintain  the  scriptures 
to  be  supreme”.62  Some  Presbyterians  were  afraid  that  systematic 
theology  necessarily  warped  the  irreducible  truths  of  the  Bible. 
Consider  how  David  Fordyce  described  his  favoured  latitudinarian 
mouthpiece  Hiero  in  his  Dialogues  concerning  Education  (1745):  “He 
has  looked  into  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  uses  to  call  the  Bible 
his  creed,  and  minds  but  little  the  distinctions  that  prevail  among 
Christians....  He  is  afraid  of  dipping  into  theological  systems,  lest  they 
lay  a false  bias  on  his  judgment,  and  fill  him  with  the  shadows  of 
science,  rather  than  the  substance  of  it”.63  Lamont,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  in  its  original  intent  the  Westminster  Confession  was  a 
liberal  system,  a system  which  recognised  its  own  fallibility.64 

Yet  there  were  real  question  marks  hovering  over  some  of  the 
central  tenets  of  Calvinism,  as  McGill’s  “practical”  approach  to  the 
atonement  testified.65  Hutchesonian  moral  sense  philosophy,  moreover, 
stood  as  an  implicit  rebuke  to  the  pessimism  about  humanity  found  in 
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Calvinism.66  In  a published  sermon  entitled  “On  Religious  Deception’' 
Lamont  engaged  in  a vigorous  critique  of  antinomianism  which  was 
implicitly  critical  of  the  distinction  within  federal  theology  between  the 
covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace:  “When  Adam  and  Eve 
were  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  righteousness  was  still  the 
religion  of  man.  For  though  man,  mutable  in  his  nature,  might  change 
his  condition;  yet,  religion,  unalterable  in  its  principles,  could  not 
change  its  obligation.”67  Graham,  moreover,  treated  predestination  with 
some  levity,  in  response  to  Walker’s  concerns  for  Graham’s  prospects 
of  salvation:  “Your  concern,  however  well  meant,  is  idle.  If  I am 
elected,  I will  be  saved  in  spite  of  all  the  books  I can  publish  . If  I am 
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reprobated,  I will  be  damned  even  in  the  face  of  your  good  wishes”. 

However,  contrary  to  popular  modem  assumptions,  Scottish 
Calvinism  was  no  monolith.  The  Marrow  controversy,  for  example,  was 
a battle  waged  within  the  body  of  consevative  mainstream  Calvinism 
between  scholastic  Calvinists  and  evangelical  Calvinists.  Both  groups 
championed  the  Westminster  Confession,  but,  while  the  scholastic 
Calvinists  took  a very  narrow  line  on  predestination,  the  evangelicals 
tried  to  combine  predestination  with  the  Gospel  offer  of  salvation  for 
all.  Evangelicals  complained  too  about  the  spread  of  an  arid  “legalism” 
within  Calvinism.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was, 
in  addition  to  these  evangelical  and  scholastic  Calvinists  and  to  the 
radical  followers  of  Professor  John  Simson  of  Glasgow,  who  verged  on 
Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  a group  of  “liberal  Calvinists”,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Moderates,  who  recognised  that  the  Kirk  needed  to 
respond  to  the  new  threats  of  deism  and  scepticism.69  Certainly,  the 
likes  of  Dunlop  and  Wallace  were  keenly  aware  that  the  Kirk  could  not 
isolate  itself  from  the  frontiers  of  contemporary  theological  discourse; 
moreover,  the  theatre  of  debate  had  shifted.  As  new  enemies  appeared 
among  the  ranks  of  the  critical  deists  who  challenged  not  only  the 
particular  tenets  of  Calvinism,  but  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity 
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itself,  then  there  were  fewer  reasons  to  squabble  about  things 
indifferent  and  greater  incentives  for  tolerance  and  latitude  behind  the 
threatened  outworks  of  revealed  religion.  By  the  era  of  the  Moderates, 
latitudinarianism  had  developed  a stage  further.  According  to  John 
McIntosh,  the  Moderates  virtually  abandoned  publication  in  the  field  of 
theology,  whether  on  doctrine,  apologetics,  heresy  or  devotional 
matters,  confining  their  interest  to  literature  and  to  the  great  national 
issue  of  agricultural  improvement.70  It  appears  that  Moderates  generally 
preferred  to  leave  behind  the  vexed  theological  arguments  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Content  to  go  through  the  motions  of  Confessional 
subscription,  they  held  their  counsel  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Kirk.  A formal  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
protected  Moderates  from  deeper  contemplation  of  the  great  questions 
of  salvation  and  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  which  had  produced  so  many 
schisms  throughout  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  Moderates  remained 
nominal  Calvinists  and  orthodox  Athanasian  Trinitarians,  if  only 
because  as  pragmatists  unwilling  to  fan  the  flames  of  controversy,  they 
made  a conscious  decision  to  expend  their  energies  in  other  directions. 

With  the  passing  of  enlightened  prudence,  later  generations, 
influenced  not  only  by  new  theological  developments,  but  also  - and 
more  importantly  - by  different  sensitivities  to  questions  of  propriety 
and  sincerity,  made  a much  greater  fuss  about  Calvinism  and  the  terms 
of  subscription.  Indeed,  what  Profesor  Cheyne  has  described  as  The 
Great  Confessional  Controversy71  raged  from  1860  through  to  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  However,  first  there  emerged  a more 
pronounced  questioning  of  Calvinism.  In  1831  the  Reverend  John 
McLeod  Campbell  of  Rhu  was  deposed  from  the  established  Kirk 
because  of  his  views  of  the  atonement.72  By  the  1840s  universalist 
interpretations  of  the  atonement  had  spread  into  the  United  Secession 
where  James  Morison  was  deposed  in  1841. 73  It  was  indeed  within  the 
United  Presbyterians,  the  heirs  of  these  voluntaryist  seceders,  that  the 
requirements  of  subscription  were  to  be  relaxed  in  1879,  following  the 
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trials  of  the  Reverend  Fergus  Ferguson.74  Ffenceforth,  the  United 
Presbyterian  ministers  subscribed  not  to  the  Confession  in  its  entirety, 
but  to  “the  substance  of  the  faith”  found  within.  The  Free  Church 
amended  its  formula  along  similiar  lines  in  1892,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  itself  in  1 9 10.7:> 
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